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Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands,  has  an  area  of  44,164 
square  miles  and  a  population  (1910)  of  2,159,471,  equal  to  49  per 
square  mile,  being  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Several  irregular  mountain  chains  cross  the  island  in  various 
directions,  forming  between  them  a  number  of  extremely  fertile  and 
healthful  plateaus  and  valleys,  in  which  nearly  all  the  products  of 
the  Tropics  are  successfully  raised.  The  Republic  is  especially  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  constitute  the 
most  important  articles  of  export.  The  forests  contain  valuable 
cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar.  Iron,  copper,  and 
manganese  mines  are  worked,  gold  is 
found,  and  there  are  also  rich  beds  of 
asphalt. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic,  pro- 
claimed on  February  21,  1901,  provides 
for  a  republican,  representative  form  of 
government,  divided  into  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, forming  together  the  National 
Congress,  are  the  legislative  power.  The 
former  consists  of  24  and  the  latter  of 
83  members.  Senators  are  elected  in- 
directly for  a  term  of  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  senators  for 
each  Province,  and  the  whole  Senate  is  renewed  by  halves  every 
four  years.  Representatives  are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular 
vote,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  every  citizen  over 
21  years  having  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.  Congress  meets  at  the 
capital,  Habana,  twice  each  year,  on  the  first  Monday  hi  April  and 
November,  each  session  lasting  for  at  least  40  days.  It  may  also 
meet  in  extra  session  when  called  by  the  President  or  in  accordance 
with  its  own  rules. 

The  President,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  secretaries,  exercises 
the  executive  power.  His  annual  salary  is  $25,000.  Both  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  elected  indirectly  by  an  electoral 
college  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  cabinet 
are  as  follows: 

President:  Maj.  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  (inaugurated  January 
28,  1909). 
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Vice  President:  Sr.  Alfredo  Zayas. 
Secretary  of  State :  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  Sanguily. 
Secretary  of  Justice:  Sr.  Jesus  M.  Barraque. 
Secretary  of  Government:  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Sr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 
Secretaiy  of  Public  Works:  Sr.  Joaquin  Chalons. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor:  Sr.  Emilio  del 
Junco. 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts:  Sr.  Mario  Garcia 
Kohly. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities:  Dr.  Manuel  Varona  Suarez. 
The  Department  of  State  (Secretaria  de  Estado)  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  cordial 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  of  Justice  (Secretaria  de 
Justicia)  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  justice  through  the 
national  supreme  court  and  subsidiary  courts. 
The  Department  of  Government  (Secretaria 
de  Gobernacion)  supervises  the  acts  and  de- 
crees of  the  governors  of  the  Provinces  and  of 
provincial  councils,  municipal  councils,  and 
mayors.  The  army,  rural  and  city  police  forces, 
the  secret  service,  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  prisons,  the  census 
office,  and  the  election  board  are  all  under  its 
charge.  The  official  gazette  and  other  pub- 
lications are  issued  by  this  department,  which  is  also  charged  with 
general  supervision  of  the  press  and  furnishes  the  latter  with  such 
information  as  deemed  advisable.  It  also  censures  and  regulates 
all  theatrical  performances,  and  all  penal  institutions  are  subject  to 
its  control. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  (Secretaria  de  Hacienda)  collects 
and  disburses  the  public  funds,  is  charged  with  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget,  and  controls 
the  customhouses,  the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  revenue-cutter  and 
coast  service,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration.  The 
national  lottery  is  also  under  its  supervision. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  (Secretaria  de  Obras  Ptiblicas) 
constructs  and  maintains  all  public  buildings,  as  well  as  roads  and 
bridges.  The  lighthouse  service,  river  navigation,  sewer  and  water 
systems  of  cities,  and  the  sanitation,  construction,  and  defense  of 
ports  and  harbors  is  intrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  (Secretaria  de 
Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo)  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections. 
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One  of  these  supervises  the  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  maintains 
an  agronomic  station  and  experimental  farm,  and  publishes  an  official 
bulletin.  It  has  charge  of  the  various  agricultural  colonies,  the 
official  cattle  register,  and  the  meteorological  office.  Another  division 
is  intrusted  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exploitation  of  mines 
and  forests  and  also  of  the  numerous  medicinal  springs  in  the  Repub- 
lic. A  third  division  is  charged  with  the  inspection  and  control  of 
banks,  mercantile  establishments,  and  corporations  of  all  kinds.  The 
copyright,  patent,  and  trade-mark  offices,  the  bureau  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  bureau  of  labor  and  colonization,  and  in  fact  all  matters 
relating  to  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce  and  industries 
are  under  its  control.  Still  another  division  regulates  the  chase, 
issues  hunting  permits,  protects  singing  and  other  useful  birds,  and 
gives  advice  regarding  protection  from  insects  and  other  pests. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (Secretaria  de 
Instruccion  Piiblica  y  Bellas  Artes)  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  having  charge  of  primary  education  and  having  under  its  con- 
trol all  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  the  second  having  control 
of  the  normal  and  high  schools,  the  University  of  Cuba,  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation,  the  national  and  other 
public  libraries,  and  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Charities  (Secretaria  de  Sanidad  y 
Beneficencia)  exercises  supervision  over  quarantine  matters  and 
public  health  throughout  the  country,  having  a  competent  corps  of 
physicians  attached  to  it.  It  maintains  dispensaries  and  a  sanitarium 
for  tuberculosis,  regulates  pharmacies  and  drug  stores,  inspects 
schools  and  pupils,  and  attends  to  the  street  cleaning,  sprinkling,  and 
removal  of  ashes,  refuse,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Habana.  The  national 
laboratory  and  the  civil  register  for  inscription  of  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, etc.,  are  likewise  under  its  care.  The  section  of  charities  is 
intrusted  with  the  control  and  regulation  of  all  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  national  supreme 
court,  six  superior  courts,  courts  of  first  instance,  and  minor  courts. 
The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  regular  army  consists  of  4,311  enlisted  men  and  212  officers. 
There  is  also  a  well  organized  and  equipped  rural  guard  of  5,298  men 
wliich  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  all  over  the  island.  The  navy 
consists  of  13  steam  launches  and  revenue  cutters. 

There  are  487  post  offices  in  service  throughout  the  country, 
together  with  some  171  telegraph  offices  and  9  wireless  stations  oper- 
ated by  the  Government. 
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Cuba  is  divided  politically  into  six  Provinces,  which  are  again 
divided  into  municipal  districts.  The  administration  of  each  Prov- 
ince is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  provincial  council, 
both  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four  years. 

CUBA  IN  1910. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  was  prosperous  during  the  year,  for  the  sugar 
crop,  comprising  70  per  cent  of  the  exports,  was  bountiful  and  the 
tobacco  crop,  although  small,  was  not  a  failure.  One  misfortune 
must  be  mentioned,  which  was  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  1909; 
in  both  years  a  hurricane  did  considerable  damage  in  the  Provinces 
of  Habana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Santa  Clara,  but  the  Government  and 
the  people  have  done  a  great  deal  to  neutralize  the  destruction  of 
nature. 

In  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  the  nation  was  at  peace.  No  dis- 
turbance within  the  country  worth  recording,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people  durmg  the  elections  toward  the  end  of  the  year  was  in  every 
sense  admirable.  A  treaty  of  extradition  was  signed  between  Cuba 
and  Venezuela,  and  negotiations  for  another  of  similar  character 
were  begun  with  Haiti.  A  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Brazil  was 
ready  for  ratification  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  delegates  to 
international  congresses  and  conferences  were  sent  to  these  meetings 
by  the  Republic,  and  invitations  for  others  in  1911  have  already  been 
received  and  preparations  made  to  be  represented  at  them. 

The  public  debt  was  decreased  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of 
$3,465,827,  and  the  President  asserts  that  therefore  the  financial 
position  of  the  Republic  is  improving.  He  emphasizes  the  statement 
that  the  great  question  before  the  people  is  an  economic  and  not  a 
political  one,  and  therefore  the  active  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  must  be  of  paramount  interest  to  all.  The 
expansion  of  the  post  office,  of  the  railway  and  steamer  communica- 
tion, the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  training  of  labor  all  demand  the  careful  consideration  of 
government  and  the  people. 

Public  health  remained  in  an  excellent  condition.  Quarantine 
restrictions  were  imposed  in  a  few  instances,  but  no  case  of  yellow 
fever  was  reported. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  public 
works  throughout  the  country.  Over  1,500  kilometers  (932  miles) 
of  cart  roads  were  constructed,  all  of  them  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  so  to  extend  these  roads  that  the  Provinces  may  be 
the  better  brought  together  by  easy  means  of  communication.  Inter- 
course in  this  way  aids  commerce  and  agriculture,  a  result  which 
which  is  very  important  for  Cuba  at  this  time.  Several  of  the  har- 
bors have  been  dredged,  and  this  work  is  to  be  continued,  while  docks 
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and  piers  are  under  repair.  The  water  supply  of  many  places  also 
received  serious  consideration.  Bills  were  passed  for  the  erection  of 
agricultural  schools  in  the  Provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara, 
and  for  a  high  school  in  Habana.  An  academy  of  fine  arts  and  one 
of  history  were  incorporated.  A  commission  to  arrange  for  the 
erection  of  a  presidential  palace  in  Habana  was  appointed,  and  the 


THE   TOURING  CAR  IN   CUBA. 

The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  in  Cuha  afford  an  impetus  for  automobiling, 
and  intercity  connections  over  macadamized  highways  are  fast  becoming  a  universal  reality.  The 
Government  has  drawn  plans  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  some  1,500  miles  of  roads. 

secretary  of  agriculture  was  authorized  to  invite  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  1,000  workingmen's  houses  in  that  city. 

The  census  of  the  Republic  showed,  on  July  30,  1910,  a  population 
of  2,150,112,  which  is  an  increase  of  practically  50,000  since  the  first 
of  1909.  Of  this  number  over  32,000  were  immigrants,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  came  from  Spain.  The  native  birth  rate  was 
noticeably  superior  to  the  death  rate,  however,  so  that  a  normal 
increase  took  place,  in  addition  to  the  influx  from  abroad. 
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FINANCE. 

The  total  Government  revenues  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  141,614,694,10,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $40,593,392.21.     These  figures  show  a  surplus  of  11,021,301.89. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were: 

Customhouse  receipts |24,  838, 030.  27 

Loan  taxes 3,  570, 176.  50 

Internal  revenues 1,  020, 196. 15 

Communications 990,  440.  69 

Consular  fees 424, 152.  45 

National  lottery ■- 3,  652, 400.  51 

The  principal  expenditures  were: 

Legislative  Branch 840, 170.  32 

Executive  Branch 156,  629.  76 

Judicial  Branch 1,  766,  228.  33 

Department  of  State 714,  515.  26 

Department  of  Justice 202,  620.  85 

Department  of  Government 10, 168,  201.  85 

Department  of  the  Treasury 2,  724,  987.  98 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 4, 319,  998.  83 

Department  of  Public  Works 3,  572, 155.  20 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce 659, 188.  88 

Department  of  Health  and  Charities 4, 137, 469.  89 

On  account  of  interior  debt 737, 172.  50 

Interest  and  expenses  on  account  of  loan 2,  933,  732.  56 

DEBT. 

According  to  the  message  of  the  President,  Sr.  Don  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  presented 
to  the  National  Congress  on  April  3,  1911,  the  public  debt  of  Cuba  amounted  to 
$62,083,100,  as  follows: 

Bonds  of  the  revolution,  1896,  6  per  cent $2, 196,  585 

Pvedeemed 1, 464,  585 

$732, 000 

Interior  debt,  5  per  cent 10,  871, 100 

Interior  debt,  1906,  4^  per  cent 16,  500,  000 

27, 371, 100 

Loan  of  1904,  5  per  cent 35, 000,  000 

Amortization 1, 020, 000 

33, 980,  000 

Total  debt 62,  083, 100 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1910,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Navigation  of  Habana,  amounted  to  $254, 
584,601.  The  imports  were  $103,675,581  and  the  exports  $150,909,020.  In  1909  the 
imports  were  $91,447,581  and  the  exports  $124,711,069.  There  was  therefore  an 
increase  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  $12,228,000  in 
imports  and  $26,197,951  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $38,425,951. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  totals, 
were,  for  the  year  1910,  imports,  $4,283,617,  and  exports,  $361,538. 
5413— CUBA— 11 2 
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The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  past  three  years  were: 


Countries. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Germany 

France 

Other  American  countries 
Other  European  countries 
All  other  countries 

Total 


1908 


576, 980 
724,029 
454,933 
172,358 
029, 492 
287,368 
486, 142 
487, 293 


85,218,593 


1909 


$46, 339, 
12, 260, 
8,019, 
6, 587, 
5, 303, 
7, 127, 
3, 892, 
1,917, 


016 


91,447,581 


569,393 
292, 219 
680, 256 
542, 760 
514, 939 
319, 929 
532, 357 
223, 728 


103,675,581 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  by  articles  or  classes  of  articles,  for  the  years 
1908,  1909,  and  1910: 


1909 


1910 


Earths,  stones,  and  manufactures  of: 
Stones  and  earths 


Shale,  bitumen,  etc 

Glass  and  crystal  ware 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of: 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Iron  and  steel 

Copper 

All  other  metals 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  perfumeries: 

Natural  products 

Colors,  paints,  etc 

Chemical  products 

Essences,  oils,  etc 

Fibers,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton 

Other  vegetable  fiber 

Wool,  hair,  etc 

Silk 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Books  and  prints 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances: 

Wood 

All  other 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Animals 

Hides  and  skins 

Manufactures 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus: 

Instruments 

Machinery 

Apparatus 

Foods  and  drinks: 

Meats 

Fish 


Breadstuff 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Beverages  and  oils 

Dairy  products 

All  other 

Miscellaneous 

Articles  free  of  duty  (coal,  paper  pulp). 


$1,001,981 
1,010,110 

1,426,799 
665,355 

902, 197 

4,767,384 

566,473 

252,003 

434,885 

474,234 

1,635,905 

1,770,468 

8,993,815 

2,930,809 

1,022,319 

780,947 

1,329,790 
300, 902 

2,060,134 
141,681 

690, 508 

371,890 

3,429,361 

217, 150 
3,959,624 
1,612,699 

8,318,094 
1,1^4,282 
11,566,465 
580,958 
3,500,787 
2,766,074 
1,976,544 
3,681,584 
2, 927, 282 
5,956,916 


$737, 563 

1,069,502 

1,115,089 

768, 106 

450, 533 

5,284,761 

626,279 

245,077 

395,830 

593,676 

2,146,797 

1,886,200 

9,815,695 

3,579,710 

1,041,286 

771,376 

1,467,069 
304,360 

2,287,655 
141,683 

360,314 

483,934 

4,249,507 

218,013 
5,601,387 
1,677,992 

9,892,104 
1,137,024 
12,063,000 
549,866 
3, 664,230 
3,048,265 
1,840,170 
3,762,569 
2,663,737 
5,507,222 


Total I  85, 218, 593     91, 447, 581 


$989, 249 

1,088,759 

1,138,711 

695,051 

338, 053 

6,163,754 

809, 127 

289, 294 

468, 350 

672, 781 

2,780,939 

1,896,900 

8,527,821 

3,562,301 

1,088,225 

619, 704 

1,498,369 
314,904 

2,506,090 
190,026 

341,112 

573,059 

4,453,299 

263,271 
8,381,763 
2,821,968 

11,476,815 
1,310,144 

13,358,362 
672, 674 
4,522,049 
3,296,467 
2,524,057 
3,699,134 
2,567,032 
7,775,967 


103, 675, 581 


Of  stones  and  earths  the  imports,  by  countries,  for  the  last  two  years  were: 


United  States . . . 

France 

Germany 

Spam 

United  Kingdom 


1909 


$571,939 
29,394 
15, 141 

5,281 
12, 768 


1910 


$704,219 
65,523 
19,395 
16, 154 
10,397 


Other  European  countries . 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


02, 788 

48 

204 


737, 563 


1910 


$172,454 
210 
897 


989, 249 
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Under  this  heading  the  principal  articles  of  imports  were  as  follows  (countries  given 
in  the  order  of  value  of  imports): 

Marble  in  the  rough:  From  Italy  and  Spain.  Marble,  manufactured:  From  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  Building  stone:  From  United  States,  France,  and  Spain.  All 
other  stones:  From  Italy  and  United  States.  Cement:  From  United  States,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Gypsum:  From  United  States  and  Germany.  All  other  earths:  From 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany. 

Of  shale,  bitumen,  etc.,  were  imported  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States    

$1,063,300 
3,754 
1,550 

478 

$1,081,380 
2,517 
3,419 
1,129 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 

Total 

$396 
24 

$232 

82 

1,069,502 

1,088,759 

The  principal  articles  under  this  class  were — Crude  oil,  petroleum,  and  the  like;  from 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom.  Cordage  oil:  From  the  United  States.  Benzine: 
From  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Refined  petroleum:  From  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  refined  oils:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware  were  imported  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$351,945 

275,093 

117, 746 

103, 129 

66,903 

$389,310 

276,911 

126,935 

115,734 

66,051 

Other  European  countries . 

$199,013 

$162,643 

United  States 

OtherAmericancountries.l              879 

552 

All  other  countries 

Total 

381 

575 

1,115,089  1      1,138,711 

Articles  included  under  this  heading  were— Mirrors :  From  Germany,  United  States 
Austria,  and  France.  Hollow  glassware:  From  Spain,  United  States,  France,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Electric  lamps:  From  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Window  glass:  From  Belgium,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
and  United  States.  All  other  articles:  From  Germany,  United  States,  Austria,  Spain, 
France,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  were  imported  from: 


1909 

1910         j 

1909 

1910 

United  States            

$197,389 
122,120 
118,297 
113,695 
102,598 

$175,019  1 
129,077  i 
85, 529 
111,682 
104,585 

Other  European  countries . 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$108,371 

10 

5,626 

$85, 786 

96 

France 

3,277 

Spain 

768,106 

695,051 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Articles  of  fire  clay  from  Spain,  United  States,  and 
Germany.  Bricks:  From  Spain  and  United  States.  Roofing  tiles:  From  France, 
Spain,  and  Belgium.  Terra  cotta  piping:  From  United  States  and  Spain.  Hollow- 
ware  of  clay  (or  stoneware) :  From  Austria,  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States.  Porcelain  (in  dishes  or  hollowware):  From  Germany,  United  States, 
France,  Japan,  and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  articles  of  earthenware  or  porcelain: 
From  Germany,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  United  States. 
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Of  gold,  silver, 

and  platinum,  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  two  years  were : 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$194, 492 

139,253 

83,058 

14,946 

10,480 

$139, 866 

101,002 

75,992 

10, 122 

6,502 

Other  European  countries  — 

Other  American  countries 

All  other  countries 

$7,688 
22 
594 

$4,304 

United  States 

256 

Total 

450,533 

Under  this  heading,  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows— Gold  jewelry:  From 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Silver  jewehy: 
From  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  United  Kingdom.  Gold  and  silver  plated  ware: 
From  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  gold  or 
silver  ware:  From  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France. 

Iron  and  steel  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States       

$3,812,025 
767,274 
294,037 
125, 575 
33,117 

$4,221,105 

996, 448 

337, 428 

149,676 

57,437 

OtherEuropean  countries . 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$251, 830 
653 
250 

$399, 186 

2,310 

Germany 

164 

5, 284, 761 

6, 163, 754 

^^'° 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were— Cast  iron:  Pigs  from  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom.  Cast  iron  in  bars  and  beams:  From  United  States,  Belgium, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  AllFother  cast-iron  articles:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Wrought  iron  or  steel  in  bars  or  rails: 
From  United  States,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Rolled  in 
sheets:  From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Cables  and 
wire:  From  United  States,  UnitedJKingdom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 
Firearms:  From  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Table  cutlery: 
From  United  States,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Surgical  instruments:  From  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany.  All  other  cutlery:  From  Germany,  United  States, 
France,  and  United  Kingdom.  Fine  tools  and  implements:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  All  other  tools:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  France.  Nails:  From  United  States,  Belgium,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Iron  or^teel  in  pieces:  From  United  States,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Tin  plate:  From  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.  Manufactured  tin- 
ware: From  United  States,  Spain,  United^ Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Wire 
gauze:  From  Germany,  United  States,  and  Spain.  Iron  and  steel  pipes:  From  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  articles  manufactured  of  iron  and  steel:  From 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of,  came  from: 


United  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

Germany 

France 

Spain 


$431,950 

83,228 

75, 707 

26, 050 

2,051 


$562, 834 

133, 486 

67, 430 

34, 272 

3,182 


Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


5,679 
393 
221 


1910 


,368 
131 
424 


809, 127 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were— Copper  in  sheets:  From  United 
Kiagdom  and  United  States.  Wire:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and  United 
Kingdom.  Wire  gauze:  From  United  States  and  Germany.  All  other  manufactured 
articles  of  copper:  From  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Belgium. 
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All  other  metals,  and  manufactures  of,  were  imported  from : 


United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

France 


1910 


$72, 820 
46,317 
45, 722 
23,004 
20, 201 


$199, 320 
53, 107 
55, 544 
25, 646 
17, 807 


Other  European  countries . 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


$30, 152 

6,687 

174 


245,077 


1910 


$25,547 

1,887 

436 


289, 294 


Included  in  this  class  were — Zinc:  From  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  United 
States,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  France.  Nickel:  From  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
United  States,  and  Italy.  Nickel,  in  sheets:  From  Belgium,  Germany,  and  United 
States.  Articles  manufactured  of  nickel:  From  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  France.  Lead  in  lumps:  From  United  States,  Mexico,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Spain.  Lead  pipes:  From  United  States,  Spain,  and  United  Kingdom.  All  other 
metals,  and  articles  manufactured  of:  From  United  States,  Spain,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Of  natural  products  the  imports  by  principal  countries  for  the  last  two  years  were: 


United  States 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

United  Kingdom 


$199,435 

48, 326 

47, 349 

10, 719 

8,691 


1910 


55,718 

70, 147 

22, 174 

5,270 


Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


$66, 279 
4,097 
10,944 


395, 830 


$71, 037 
15,443 
7,677 


468, 350 


Under  this  heading  the  principal  articles  were — Turpentine:  From  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom.  Rubber  and  gutta-percha:  From  United  States.  Rosin  and 
pitch:  From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom.  Opium:  From  Turkey,  ^^United 
Kingdom,  China,  and  France.  Vegetable  products:  From  United  States,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Morrocco.  Seeds:  From  Germany.  All  other  natural  products:  From 
United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

Colors,  paints,  etc.,  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$354, 142 

162,196 

28,512 

26, 683 

3,559 

$424, 122 

166,435 

26, 887 

27, 671 

9,099 

Other  European  countries 

Other  American  countries 

All  other  countries 

$17,900 
338 

$18,138 

156 

Total 

593, 676 

672, 781 

Articles  included  in  this  group  were — Natural  pigments  and  paints:  From  United 
States,  Belgium,  France,  and  United  Kingdom.  Artificial  colors  of  metallic  bases: 
From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  All  other 
paints  and  colors  from  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  United  Kingdom.  Writ- 
ing ink:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  France.  Printing  ink:  From 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Varnish:  From  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  and  France. 

Chemical  products  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

1 
United  States $1, 256, 857 

$1, 674, 303 

628, 883 

218, 240 

118, 451 

56,928 

Other  European  countries 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$57, 651 
1,859 
4,335 

$69, 611 

France 1        542, 453 

United  Kingdom '        157,927 

Germany 88,387 

Spain 37,328 

10,428 
4,095 

2, 146, 797 

2, 780, 939 
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In  articles  belonging  to  this  group  the  United  States  were  leading  in  acids,  oxides, 
salt,  patent  medicines,  followed  by  Germany  in  acids,  by  United  Kingdom  in  salt,  and 
by  France  in  patent  medicine.  Other  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  came 
from  France,  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Spain,  and  China. 

Essences,  oils,  etc.,  were  imported  from: 


United  States... 

France 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Germany 


1909 


$876, 356 

497, 884 

276, 549 

139, 505 

62, 179 


S852, 700 

493,213 

319, 823 

146, 037 

57, 096 


Other  European  countries 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 


1909 


$26, 173 
2,170 

5,384 


Total 1,886,200 


1910 


$23, 364 

766 

3,901 


1,896,900 


Articles  belonging  to  this  class  were:  Oil  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap: 
From  the  United  States.  Other  vegetable  oils:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Animal  fats:  From  Norway,  United  States,  and  Germany. 
Glycerine,  olein,  etc.:  From  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria. 
Candles:  From  United  States,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  France,  Common  soap:  From 
Spain,  United  States,  and  France.  Fine  toilet  soap:  From  France,  United  States, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  United  Kingdom.  Perfumery  and  essences:  From  France, 
United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Starch:  From  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  British  Colonies,  Germany,  and  France,  Glue:  From  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Gelatin:  From  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Of  cotton  and  manufactures,  the  value  of  imports,  by  countries,  was: 


1909               1910 

1909                1910 

1 

United  Kingdom 

$4, 226, 732 

1,849,688 

1, 516, 291 

1,030,240 

658, 616 

$3, 449, 028 

1,302,959 

1, 523, 698 

1, 023, 283 

598, 200 

Other  Exiropean  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$507, 230 
7,628 
19,270 

$618, 465 

United  States 

819 

Spain 

11,369 

9,815,695 

8,527,821 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  commanding  lead 
over  all  its  rivals.  Raw  cotton,  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  Knitted 
goods:  From  France,  Spain,  Germany,  United  States,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Underwear: 
From  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Austria.  Cotton 
yarn  and  thread:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 
Plain  tissues  of  cotton:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Spain,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  Twilled  tissues:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Laces:  From  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Tapestry:  From  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France.  Tulles:  From  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
All  other  cotton'  goods:  From  United  Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  United  States,  and 
Germany. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  Kingdom 

Spain . . 

$1, 846,  735 
241,979 
170, 783 

$1, 534, 443 
240,340 
152, 157 
186, 748 
144, 323 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$581, 567 
15, 673 

$663,825 
13. 918 

United  S  tates 

404,143  1          626^547 

163, 100 
155, 730 

Germany 

3, 579,  710  j      3, 562, 301 
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Of  goods  belonging  to  this  class  the  following  countries  were  leading — Yarns:  Spain, 
Italy,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Twine:  Spain,  Italy,  United 
States,  Germany,  and  United  Kingdom.  Cordage  and  rope:  United  States,  Spain, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Sugar  bags:  United  Kingdom,  British  India,  Germany, 
and  United  States.  Tissues  of  linen:  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  and  Netherlands.  Knitted  goods  Of  linen:  Spain  and  Germany. 
Linen  lace:  Germany,  Spain,  and  France.  Underwear:  Spain,  Germany,  United 
States,  France,  and  United  Kingdom.  Velvets  and  plushes:  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  All  other  goods,  manufactured  of  vegetable  fibers:  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Spain,  and  France. 


THE   NEW    PRODUCE   EXCHANGE    BUILDING   IN   THE   CITY   OF   HABANA, 
CONSTRUCTED   AT  A  COST   OF  8600,000. 

Wool,  hair,  and  manufactures  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  Kingdom 

8358,984 

342, 867 

161, 573 

62, 211 

59, 076 

$404, 343 

339, 306 

161, 251 

64, 374 

69,094 

Other  European  countries. 
Otlier  American  countries. 
All  otlier  countries 

Total 

S54, 760 

1,171 

644 

$48, 277 

France 

United  States 

526 

Germany. 

Spain 

1,041,286 

1,088,225 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  group  were — Wool  raw:  From  United  States. 
Bristles:  From  United  States.  Bristle  brushes:  From  France,  United  States,  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Hair  and  horsehair:  From  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  Tissues  of  wool:  From  United  Kingdom,  France,  United 
States,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Cloth:  From  United  States,  France, 
and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  manufactm-ed  goods  of  wool,  etc.:  From  United 
States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Spain. 
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1910 


France $398, 140 

United  States 110, 241 

United  Kingdom 45,037 

Germany 87, 000 

Spain 13, 455 


$259,123 

131,004 

33,541 

65,909 

8,720 


Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 


$30, 234 

IS 

87,251 


Total. 


$18,108 

33 

103, 266 


619,704 


To  this  class  belong  floss  silk:  From  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.  Silk  on 
reels:  From  Switzei'land,  United  States,  and  United  Kingdom.  Tissues  of  silk:  From 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  China,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Knitted  goods:  From  Austria  and  United  Kingdom.  Cloth:  From  United  States, 
France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  All  other  goods,  manufactured  of  silk: 
From  France,  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

Paper  and  pasteboard  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$574,788 
314, 540 
265, 511 
191,051 
24, 043 

$666,912 
317,001 
259,945 
173,312 
22,151 

Other  European  countries . 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$90, 050 
3,893 
3,188 

$52,286 
5,013 
1,743 

Germany 

Spain       

France 

United  Kingdom 

1,467,069 

1,498,369 

' 

Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Paper  for  wrapping:  From  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  and  Norway.  Wall  paper:  From  France  and  Germany.  All  other 
papers:  From  Germany,  United  States,  Spain,  France,  and  Norway.  Blank  books 
came  from  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France.  Paper  with  printed  headings: 
From  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  Canada.  Pasteboard  in  sheets:  From  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria.  Boxes  of  pasteboard:  From  France,  Spain, 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria.  All  other  manufactured  goods  of  pasteboard: 
From  United  States,  Germany,  Spain,  and  France. 
Books  and  prints  were  imported  from : 


United  States... 

Spain 

Germany 

France 

United  Kingdom 


1909 


$113,315 

69, 156 

51, 654 

41,441 

7,428 


1910 


$119,280 
77,112 
51,969 
35, 638 
9,949 


Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 


$14, 304 

6,758 

304 


Total 304,360 


$14,665 

5,953 

338 


314,904 


The  leading  countries  furnishing  books  were  Spain,  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Prints,  maps,  charts,  and  photographs  came  from  Germany,  United  States, 
Belgium,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  and  Norway. 

Wood  and  articles  manufactured  thereof  were  imported  from: 


United  States $1, 689, 125 

Spain 269,359 

France 94, 050 

Germany i  71,862 

United  Kingdom !  68, 854 


,  831, 551 

275,814 

111,371 

80,910 

91,782 


1909 

1910 

Other  European  countries. 
0  ther  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$56,214 

31,404 

6,787 

$52,988 

53,897 

7,777 

2, 287, 655 

2, 506, 090 
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Lumber  came  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Manufactured  woodenware: 
From  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Japan.  Moldings: 
From  United  States  exclusively.  Furniture,  manufactured,  of  fine  wood:  From 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria.  Furniture  of  common  wood:  From 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Wooden  boxes  and  cases 
wherein  imported  goods  were  packed:  From  United  States,  Spain,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  Norway.  Barrels  and  staves  from  United  States,  Spain, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Other  vegetable  substances  and  manufactures  were  imported  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$36,401 
32,402 
15,719 
12,838 
12, 546 

$31,481 
79,317 
22, 148 
11,658 
13,427 

Other  European  countries... 
Other  American  countries. . . . 
All  other  countries 

$28,297 

28 

3,452 

$29, 136 

57 

2,802 

Total 

141,683 

190, 026 

They  include  cork:  From  Spain,  United  States,  and  Portugal.  Cane,  esparto,  etc., 
unmanufactured:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  same,  manufactured:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

Animals,  mostly  cattle,  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

$331,281 

5,935 

111 

22, 246 

$333,967 

52 

438 

6,516 

All  other  countries 

$75 

$139 

Total 

360,314 

341,112 

Other  American  countries 

Hides  and  skins  from: 


United  States . . . 

Spain 

France 

United  Kingdom 
Germany..." 


1909 


$386, 454 
74,436 
13,011 
3,178 
2,437 


1910 


$468,029 
74,972 
11,981 
4,982 
3,954 


Other  European  countries 

Other  American  countries 

Total 


$54 
4,364 


483,934 


9,133 


573,059 


Manufactures  of  animal  products  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States . . . 

$3,172,031 

896,728 

67,812 

62,277 

24.253 

$3,336,110 

895,699 

67,299 

72,423 

40,312 

Other  European  countries . 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries ; 

Total 

$6,300 
3,104 
17, 002 

$5,513 

2,325 

France. . . 

33,618 

4,249,507 

4, 453, 299 

Under  the  last  heading  the  principal  articles  of  imports  from  the  leading  countries 
were  as  follows — Feathers  for  ornament:  From  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Other 
feathers:  From  France,  United  States, and  Spain.  Boots  and  shoes:  From  United 
States  and  Spain.  Sandals  without  leather  (so-called  alpargatas):  From  Spain, 
France,  and  United  States.  Saddlery  and  harness:  From  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom.  Gloves:  From  France,  United  States,  and  Germany.  All  other  manu- 
factured leatherware:  From  United  States,  Germany,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Mexico. 
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Instruments  from  the  different  countries  were  imported  at  the  value  of: 
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1909 


United  States $69,769 

Germany 58, 621 

France 55, 940 

Spain 19, 887 

United  Kingdom ,  1, 005 


1910 


$97,240 

64, 266 

62,399 

25,312 

1,591 


Other  European  countries 

Other  American  countries 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


$12,702 
78 
11 


218, 013 


1910 


$12, 403 
45 
15 


263,271 


Including  pianos:  From  United  States,  Germany,  Spain,  and  France.  Other 
musical  instruments:  From  Germany,  France,  Spain,  United  States,  and  Italy. 
Watches:  From  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  United  States.  Clocks:  From 
United  States  and  Germany.  Other  instruments:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Machinery  was  imported  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States             .  

$4,078,638 

768,520 

346.260 

157,563 

9,152 

$5,861,080 

1,215,958 

458, 227 

165,9.52 

14,191 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$240,874 
321 
59 

$659,982 

11,242 

Germany 

131 

5,601,387 

8,381,763 

Under  machinery  were  imported  sugar  and  spirits  machinery:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  Agricultural  machinery:  From 
United  States  exclusively.  Electric  machinery:  From  United  States,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Pumps:  From  United  States  and  Germany.  Boilers: 
From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  Locomotives:  From  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom.  Motors:  From  United  States  and  Belgium.  All  other 
machinery:  From  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Austria. 

The  following  countries  sent  apparatus,  at  the  value  of: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

$1,325,556 

159, 119 

115,208 

24, 496 

9,799 

$2,238,046 

217,405 

271.079 

35,064 

13,322 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries . 

Total 

$40,026 
3,788 

$43, 998 

3,054 

1,677,992 

2,821,968 

Spain 

Including  sewing  machines:  From  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  United 
Kingdom.  Typewriters:  From  United  States  exclusively.  Bicycles,  almost  all 
from  United  States.  Scales:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Raihoad 
cars  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  Wagons,  carts,  etc.:  From  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Sailing  vessels:  From  United 
States.  Steam  vessels  from  United  Kingdom  and  United  States .  All  other  apparatus : 
From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Meats  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$7, 423, 344 

120, 824 

20,064 

3,979 

1,797 

$8,931,002 

145,029 

21,262 

4,334 

3,634 

Other  American  countries . 
Other  European  countries . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$2,318,521 
1,514 
2,061 

$2, 363, 488 

3,121 

France 

4,945 

9, 892, 104 

11,476,815 
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This  included  fresh  and  salted  beef  and  pork  practically  all  from  the  United  States. 
Jerked  beef  (tasajo) :  From  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Hams:  The  bulk  from  United 
States  and  part  from  Spain  and  Germany.  Lard,  almost  all  from  the  United  States, 
and  small  part  from  Spain.  Bacon  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Canned 
meat  from  United  States,  Spain,  and  France. 

Fish  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$228,314 

165, 565 

48,151 

15, 447 

365,653 

$299, 990 

223,110 

62,482 

24, 326 

277,017 

Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$310,664 
3,230 

$414,678 

United  Kingdom 

8,541 

United  States 

France 

0  tlier  E  uropean  coun<  ries . 

1,137,024 

1,310,144 

This  included  cod  and  stock  fish  from  Norway,  Canada,  United  Kingdom  and  some 
from  United   States.     Herring:  From   Spain  and  United   States.     Mackerel:  From. 
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Spain.     Canned  salmon:  From  United  States  and  Spain.     Canned  sardines:  From 
Spain,  United  States,  and  France,     Other  canned  fish:  From  Spain,  France,  and 
United  States, 
Breadstuffs  were  imported  in  the  two  last  years  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States... 

$6,051,846 

1,831,966 

2,552,324 

108,075 

7,239 

$6, 757, 850 

2,050,731 

2,435,868 

106,577 

12, 678 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$4,227 

360,836 

1,146,487 

$24,102 

United  Kingdom 

785, 405 

Germany 

1, 185, 151 

France . . 

12, 063, 000 

13,358,362 

The  high  import  figures  for  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  represents  principally 
rice,  which  came  from  the  British  Indies  in  transit  via  Germany  and  United  Kingdom, 
Oats  came  from  Canada,  United  States,  Argentina,  and  United  Kingdom,  Rye: 
Practically  all  from  Germany.  Corn:  From  United  States,  Argentina,  and  United 
Kingdom.     Flour  of  wheat  and  corn:  Practically  all  from  United  States.     Maccaroni 
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and  noodles  from  United  States  and  Spain.     Biscuits  and  crackers,  etc.:  From  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.     All  other  articles  of  cereal  products: 
From  United  States,  Spain,  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Fruits  were  imported  in  the  last  two  years  from : 


1909 


United  States $246,853 

Spain 249,973 

France i      11, 455 

United  Kingdom j        7,263 

Germany i        1,861 


1910 


$301, 960 

308, 947 

12, 998 

12, 237 

3,570 


Other  European  countries 

Other  American  countries 

All  other  countries 


Total 549,866 


83,334 
12, 795 
16, 332 


1910 


U,  367 
4,800 
23, 795 


Of  fresh  fruits,  grapes  almost  all  came  from  Spain;  others  from  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Spain.  In  dry  fruits  Spain  was  leading,  with  United  States  a  close  second, 
followed  by  United  Kingdom.  Fruit  preserves:  About  one-half  came  from  United 
States,  others  from  Spain,  France,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Vegetables  were  imported  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$892, 532 

733,236 

402, 828 

57, 383 

24, 776 

$1, 185, 471 

773,005 

409,  780 

66, 215 

24. 410 

Other  American  countries. 
Other  E  uropean  countries . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$1,338,910 
106, 865 
107,700 

$1, 747, 921 

208,090 

Germany 

107, 157 

3, 664, 230 

4, 522, 049 

Including  onions:  From  Spain,  United  States,  and  Uruguay.  Beans:  From  Spain, 
Mexico,  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Peas:  From  Germany,  Mexico, 
United  States,  France,  and  Spain.  Potatoes:  From  Canada,  United  States,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  Canned  vegetables:  From  Spain,  France,  United  States, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  Pickled  or  preserved  vegetables:  From  United  States,  Spain, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

Beverages  and  oils,  the  principal  importation  was  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

Spain 

$2,054,960 
327, 610 
286, 834 
272, 428 
55, 238 

$2,281,262 
341,773 
318,543 
255,929 
44,361 

Other  E uropean  countries . 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

.$40,970 
2,905 
7,320 

$39,606 

2,512 

12, 481 

United  Kingdom 

3, 048, 265 

3,296,467 

Articles  included  in  this  class  were  olive  oil:  From  Spain,  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy.  Cottonseed  oil  practically  all  from  United  States.  Wine  in  barrels  and 
bottles  almost  all  from  Spain  and  part  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Beer  in 
barrels:  From  Germany  and  United  States.  In  bottles:  From  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Germany.  Cider  came  practically  all  from  Spain  and  sparkling 
wines  from  France.  Brandies,  liquors,  and  cordials  came  from  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  Netherlands. 

Dairy  products  were  sent  by: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$763, 097 

408, 651 

58, 736 

37, 628 

16, 478 

$742, 717 

349, 690 

46, 491 

32, 451 

15,374 

OtherEuropean  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$552, 729 

789 

2,062 

$1,293,618 

37,074 

6,642 

1,840,170 

2, 524, 057 
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This  includes  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  More  than  a  half  the  condensed 
milk  came  from  United  States,  the  rest  from  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  Of  butter,  nearly  50  per  cent  came  from  Denmark, 
followed  by  United  States  and  Spain  a  close  third,  the  rest  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Netherlands.  The  bulk  of  cheese  came  from  Netherlands  with  less  amounts  from 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 

All  other  alimentary  substances  at  the  value  of,  from: 


1909 

1910 

■ 

1909 

1910 

$1, 252, 781 

143,545 

20,466 

19, 823 

4,472 

$1,029,673 

188, 712 

26, 082 

26,879 

7,453 

Other  American  countries. 
Other  European  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$2,297,523 
15, 140 
8,819 

$2, 393, 998 
11  152 

United  Kingdora 

15  185 

3,762,569 

3  699  134 

Articles  included  under  this  heading  were  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States 
exclusively.  Chocolate  and  coco  from  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Venezuela.  Coffee  from  United  States,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico.  Sweet 
chocolate  and  candy  from  France,  Spain,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany.  Oleomargarine  practically  all  from  United  States  and  some  from  Nether- 
lands.    Eggs:  The  bulk  from  United  States  but  some  from  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Miscellaneous  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

1909                1910 

United  States 

$1,491,318 
351,554 
257,290 
125, 635 
126, 554 

$1,275,803 
346, 814 
255, 163 
144,732 
132,596 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$212,677 
50, 160 
48, 549 

$284,469 
78,936 
48,519 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

2,663,737 

2,567,032 

Under  this  heading  the  principal  articles  from  the  leading  countries  were  as  follows — 
Fans:  From  Japan,  Spain,  United  States,  China,  and  France.  Amber,  tortoise  shell, 
and  jet:  From  France,  Germany,  Austria,  United  States,  and  Japan.  Articles  of 
horn,  etc.:  From  France,  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  and  United  Kingdom. 
Articles  of  celluloid :  From  France,  United  States,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Oil- 
cloth: Practically  all  from  United  States.  Matches:  From  France  and  Italy.  Rubber 
hose:  Nearly  all  from  United  States.  Other  rubber  manufactures:  From  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France.  Of  toys  the  bulk  came  from  Germany,  the  rest  from  United 
States,  Spain,  and  France.  Umbrellas  and  parasols  were  imported  from  France, 
United  States,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Hats:  From  Italy,  United  States,  France, 
Ecuador,United  Kingdom,  Germany,and  Colombia.  Waterproof  articles:  From  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Tobacco  (chewing  tobacco): 
From  United  States  and  China.  Finally,  all  other  articles,  not  specially  mentioned: 
From  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  others. 

The  last  group  mentioned  in  the  general  table  refers  to  articles  free  of  duty,  imported 
from: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

$4, 622, 230 

250,086 

105,209 

78, 622 

78, 435 

$6,806,049 
220, 794 

51,603 
125, 087 

97,462 

Other  American  countries . 
Other  European  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$316,271 
52, 235 
4,134 

$346  988 

United  Kingdom. 

127,502 
482 

Germany 

Spain 

5,507,222 

7  775  967 
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The  bulk  of  articles  imported  free  of  duty  were:  Coal  and  timber,  which  came  prac- 
tically all  from  United  States.  Agricultural  implements,  such  as  plows,  hoes,  and 
machetes,  from  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Trees  in  natural 
or  fresh  state,  nearly  all  from  United  States.  Wood  pulp  for  making  paper:  From 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Canada.  Mineral  water:  From 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  United  States,  and  Belgium.  Cheesecloth:  From  United 
States  and  Netherlands.  Barbed  wire:  From  United  States,  Belgium,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

From  the  tables  above  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  were 
from  the  United  States,  which  led  in  all  kinds  of  articles,  except  gold  and  silver 
ware,  cotton  and  manufactures,  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  wool,  hair  and 
manufactures,  silk  and  manufactures,  dried  fish,  and  beverages.  Of  the  European 
countries  the  United  Kingdom  follows  as  second,  followed  by  Spain,  Germany,  and 
France  in  close  succession. 


The  exports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were: 


1908 


1909 


1910 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

Other  American  countries 
Otlier  European  countries 
All  other  countries 

Total 


4,775,966 

4,711,164 

958, 207 

1,401,997 

2,257,077 

978,084 

652, 339 


$109,407,613 
5,013,676 
4,053,960 

865,519 
1,216,275 
2,660,971 
1,081,241 

411,814 


94,603,324 


124,745,304 


$129,328,507 

10, 696, 289 

3,646,398 

727,297 

1,549,080 

3,391,216 

915,175 

655,058 


150,909,020 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Cuba 
during  the  last  three  years: 


1908 


Animals  and  animal  products: 

Live  animals 

Hides  and  sMns 

Products 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Confectionery 

Fruits,  grains  and  vegetables: 

Fruits 

Grains  and  vegetables 

Fishery  products: 

Tortoise  shells 

Sponges 

Mineral  products: 

Asphaltum 

Iron  and  copper  ores 

Old  metals 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers 

Wood 

Dyes  and  tanning  material. 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Miscellaneous: 

Bee  products 

Distilled  products , 

Other  articles 

Reexportation 


Total. 


$21, 149 
900.980 
94,873 

52,166,812 

870,836 

42,721 

2.085,771 
193, 125 

51,009 
2Sn,  537 

31, 144 

2, 098, 460 

121,324 

79, 773 
1,356,282 


19, 557, 107 
12,771,915 

743,386 

339,205 

429,011 

61,904 


$38, 580 
1,482,108 

72, 757 

79. 130, 181 

1,550,095 

47,194 

2,359.397 
674, 850 

64, 843 
271 ,  596 

47,  .586 

3,362,289 

82,751 

74.891 

1,. 516;  350 

5 

19,084,704 
12,900,490 

085,952 
359.655 
326,718 
271,471 


94,603,324  I  124,711,069 


$14, 623 

1,894,738 

108,280 

108, 762, 032 

1.477,756 

44,007 

2,098,089 
453,083 

36,828 
354,855 

13, 439 

4.  .330. 476 

2^299 

37, 431 

1,663,398 

'  40 

15,450,943 
12,423,007 

703,080 
356.037 
216; 668 
436.051 


150,909,020 
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Animals  (mostly  mules)  were  taken  by  the  United  States  and  a  small  part  only 
(15,299)  was  exported  to  other  countries  as  Mexico  and  British  West  Indies. 
Hides  and  skins  were  exported  in  the  past  two  years  to: 


1909 

1910 

^ 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

SI. 066, 810 

369, 304 

45,362 

90 

$522, 112 

1,070,494 

195, 724 

106, 258 

All  other  countries 

Total 

1542 

Germany 

$150 

France 

1,482,108 

1,894,738 

Other  European  countries. 

Of  which  about  75  per  cent  is  the  value  of  cattle  hides. 

Animal  products,  including  horns,  bones,  tribes,  etc.,  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  (1910,  $86,501),  Germany  (1910,  |11,670),  France  (1910,  $1,512),  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  (1910,  $8,975). 


Of  sugar,  the  United  States  was  until  1909  practically  the  only  buyer,  in  that  year 
taking  $79,129,632  out  of  a  total  of  $79,130,181.  Of  the  total  value  of  $108,762,632 
in  1910,  the  United  States  bought  $102,445,805,  the  United  Kingdom  $5,995,288,  and 
France  $150,000. 

Of  molasses  the  bulk  was  sent  in  1910  to  the  United  States  as  in  former  years  (1909, 
1,475;  1910,  $950,904),  and  a  part  to  the  United  Kingdom  (1909,  $487,065;  1910, 
$583,030). 

Confectionery  was  taken  practically  all  by  the  United  States  (1909,  $36,263;  1910, 
130,443),  the  rest  finding  a  market  in  other  American  countries,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  France. 

Fruits  and  grains  found  the  chief  market  in  the  United  States,  which  bought  pine- 
apples, bananas,  oranges,  coconuts,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  to  the  value  of  $2,354,389 
in  1909  and  $2,092,245  in  1910. 
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Only  cacao,  which  is  included  in  this  group,  found  any  considerable  market  in 
other  countries,  according  to  the  following  table: 

United  States $270,  469 

France 143,  219 

Germany 37,  035 

Spain 14,  533 

Netherlands 10,  345 

United  Kingdom 6, 180 

Other  countries 6,  333 

Total 488, 114 

Tortoise  shells  were  taken  by  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  as  the  only  buyers. 
Sponges  were  exported  in  the  past  two  years  to  the  following  leading  countries: 


United  States 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 
Spain 


1909 

1910 

$135,313 
92, 564 
14,809 
13,866 
11, 758 

$121,613 

•     134, 861 

10,649 

73, 084 

9,611 

Other  European  countries.. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


1910 


$3, 237 


$3,877 
1,060 


354,855 


Asphalt  to  the  value  of  $46,836  in  1909  and  $11,845  in  1910  was  taken  almost  all  by 
the  United  States,  and  only  a  small  part,  $1,569  in  1910,  found  its  way  to  Germany. 

Iron  and  copper  ores  found  their  only  market  in  the  United  States,  as  only  an 
insignificant  part,  of  the  value  of  $100  being  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  old  metals  the  United  States  was  the  only  buyer. 

Vegetable  fibers  (including  palm  straw,  henequen,  etc.),  $18,883,  were  exported  to 
Germany  in  1910;  $5,030  to  the  United  States  and  other  European  and  American 
countries. 

Woods  were  taken  in  the  last  two  years  by: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

$949, 767 

176, 192 

175,483 

53,580 

47,320 

$954, 862 

247, 371 

261,370 

49,338 

40, 886 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
All  other  countries 

Total 

$85, 691 

28, 283 

40 

$105,301 

United  Kingdom 

1,896 

Germany 

2,374 

1,516,356 

1,663,398 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  woods  exported  the  bulk  was  cedar  wood,  for  which  the 
principal  buyers  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  United  Kingdom; 
and  mahogany  wood,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Belgium. 

Unmanufactured  (leaf)  tobacco  went  to: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

$15,800,128 

1,881,832 

191,792 

93,027 

43,207 

760,765 

$12,785,047 

824,343 

378,770 

60, 251 

Other  European  coun- 
tries           $300,282 

All  other  countries '             13 ,  671 

$194,867 

Spain      

29,063 

United  Kingdom 

Other   American   coun- 

68,756 
1,109,846 

Total I      19,084,704 

15,450,943 

Under  "  Other  American  countries"  the  chief  buyers  were  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.  Of  "Other  European  countries":  Austria,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal. 
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Manufactures  of  tobacco  (the  bulk  cigars  with  some  cigarettes  and  very  little  cut 
tobacco)  found  markets  in  the  following  countries: 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Spain 


$4,215,744 

4, 125, 584 

1,089,687 

648, 783 

557, 500 


1910 


$3,647,834 

4, 213;  837 

1,077,184 

706, 158 

250,394 


Other  Americancoun  tries. 
Other  European  countries. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1909 


1,610,131 
326,458 
326, 603 


12,900,490 


1910 


$1,769,716 
288, 284 
469, 600 


12,423,007 


The  leading  buyers  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  "Other  American  countries"  were 
Canada,  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica, and  Peru.  Of  "Other  European  countries":  Belgium,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal. 

Bee  products  (including  honey  and  wax)  were  exported  to: 


1909 

1910 

United  States 

$417,116 
355,857 
13,818 
199,161 

$196,257 

Germany       .         .                                                          

309, 571 

France      

11,990 

185,862 

Total 

985,952 

703, 680 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  represents  honey  sold  to  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Netherlands,  France,  and  Denmark.  For  wax  the  chief  buyer  was 
Germany,  followed  by  United  States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Distilled  products  were  taken  by: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  Kingdom 

$59,000 

39,682 

34,670 

15,091 

5 

$68, 668 

2,471 

10 

20,919 

846 

Other  Am.erican  countries 

Other  European  countries 

$149,768 

528 

60,911 

$201,059 

United  States 

500 

.61,564 

Total 

Germany 

359,655 

356,037 

Under  this  heading  are  included  rum  and  alcohol,  exported  principally  to  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  United  Kingdom,  France,  United  States,  Spain,  and  Honduras. 

All  other  articles  not  specially  mentioned  were  exported  in  the  last  two  years  to: 


1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

$214,565 
20,519 
19,226 
10, 145 
7,060 

$100, 599 
7,240 
6,055 
5,130 
1,187 

Other  American  countries 

Other  European  countries 

$50,481 

986 

3,736 

$95,067 

France . 

240 

Spain 

1,150 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

326,718 

216,668 

Reexports  to  the  value  of  |436,651  represent  foreign  articles  imported  to  Cuba, 
which  were  reshipped  generally  to  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTS   AND    INDUSTRIES. 

Cuba  has  always  been  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  mineral  resources 
have  of  late  years  attracted  attention,  so  that  the  products  of  the  land  promise  to  be 
more  diversified  as  Cuba  becomes  better  understood. 

The  Province  of  Oriente,  as  Santiago  is  now  known,  is  the  richest  as  regards  mineral 
wealth.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  1,074  mines  registered,  the  metals 
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produced  being  iron,  copper,  manganese,  gold,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and 
antimony;  coal,  asphalt,  asbestos,  and  petroleum  were  declared  also.  Santa  Clara 
Province  has  had  registered  about  the  same  kind  of  metals,  with  the  addition  of 
sulphur.  Camaguey  is  usually  associated  with  Oriente  as  a  mineral  region,  while 
Matanzas  and  Habana  are  grouped  with  Santa  Clara.  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  has 
143  registered  mines,  including  those  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  and  manganese,  with 
coal  and  asphalt.  In  fact,  the  asphalt  beds  of  Cuba,  it  is  believed,  and  the  bitumen 
deposits  in  general,  will  eventually  prove  superior  to  any  others  in  the  world.  The 
possibilities  of  a  great  industry  from  them  are  already  promising.     Oil  production  on 


SPONGE   FISHERS   AT   BATABANO,  CUBA. 

In  the  restricted  limits  for  sponge  growing  and  fishing,  Cuba  claims  an  important  place,  for  here  the 
sponge  is  found  both  on  the  north  and  south  coasts,  the  most  important  beds  being  on  the  southern 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Batabano.  Each  fishing  smack  carries  a  number  of  dories  operated  by  two  men, 
a  "sculler"  and  a  "hooker."  The  latter  uses  a  water  telescope  consisting  of  a  glass-bottomed  bucket 
to  aid  him  in  spying  out  the  sponges. 

a  small  scale  has  for  years  been  carried  on,  but  not  to  the  extent  the  deposits  would 
warrant.  The  bitumen  of  Cuba  is  exceptionally  pure  and  of  high  quality,  and  as  the 
resilience  of  the  article  manufactured  from  it  is  very  good,  it  is  probable  that  for  pur- 
poses where  this  quality  is  necessary  it  will  be  mostly  utilized.  Mineral  waters  of 
great  merit  are  found  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  island,  and  the  springs  have  for 
years  been  popular  among  the  inhabitants. 

As  far  as  stock  raising,  poultry,  and  bee  farming  are  concerned,  Cuba  is  very  favor- 
ably situated.  The  absence  of  cold,  the  good  pastures,  and  freedom  from  pests  are 
favorable  factors.  Thin  cattle  are  imported  from  neighboring  countries  to  be  fat- 
tened here,  and  the  markets  are  usually  excellent.  While  there  are  many  dairies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Habana,  milk  is  rather  expensive,  and  a  modern  dairy  should  make 
substantial  profits.     Very  little  butter  is  made  on  the  island  and  not  much  cheese, 
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but  no  reason  exists  for  this  condition,  and  the  industry  should  be  encouraged.  Chick- 
ens do  well  and  bring  good  prices.  Apiculture  is  profitable,  for  the  climate  and  flora 
are  both  suitable,  and  the  production  of  honey  has  resulted  in  an  export  amounting 
to  about  $750,000. 

Other  products  are  specifically  agricultural.  Whatever  manufacturing  is  done 
depends  upon  these  resources,  although  in  the  cities  small  factories  or  household 
industries  supply  local  or  domestic  needs.  Cotton  is  being  cultivated  experiment- 
ally, and  the  Government  is  extending  aid  to  useful  experiments  in  this  direction. 
The  extent  of  Cuba's  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  not  realized  until  the  subject 
is  carefully  studied,  when  it  is  seen  that  quantities  of  pineapples,  oranges,  and  grape- 


A   SPONGE   DOCK  IN    BATABANO,  CUBA. 

The  average  output  of  sponges  from  Batabano  approximates  .?.")00,ono  per  year.  In  this  district  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  male  population  are  engaged  in  Ashing,  trimming,  and  marketing  the  finished  product. 

fruit,  tropical  fruits,  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  exported. 
Bananas,  coconuts,  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar  are  productive  crops  well  known  as 
coming  from  Cuba  for  centuries.  Sugar  cane,  is,  of  course,  a  great  crop,  which  has 
made  the  name  of  the  island  known  in  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe  when  the 
price  of  sugar  was  just  beginning  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people — 
that  is,  when  it  began  to  be  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 

One  industry,  however,  is  worthy  of  special  comment,  because  of  the  general  utility 
of  the  article  produced,  and  the  limited  and  restricted  areas  available  for  its  growth. 
That  is  the  sponge  industry. 

SPONGES  are  of  essential  value  in  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  science  and  the 
arts,  and  it  is  becoming  a  serious  question  how  to  prevent  their  indiscriminate  col- 
lection, on  the  one  hand,  and  how  to  propagate  them,  on  the  other.     Sponges  were 
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first  gathered  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  early  in  the  past  century 
they  were  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  in  comparatively  recent  years  they 
have  been  located  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  especially  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  American  sponges  were  in  1910  produced 
to  the  value  of  $1,500,000,  which  represents  two-thirds  the  world's  supply  in  weight 
but  about  half  the  world's  supply  in  value.  Of  this  American  supply  much  comes 
from  Florida,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  coast  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, and  Haiti,  but  a  goodly  portion  is  taken  off  Cuba,  from  the  south  coast,  near 
Batabano,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Pines;  some  beds  exist  also  on  the  north  coast.  The 
average  grade  of  sponges  from  Batabano  is  worth  |2  to  |2.25  a  pound,  and  some  of  the 
largest  sponges  weight  4  to  6  pounds.  The  method  of  hooking,  in  preference  to  that 
by  diving  or  submarine  boating,  is  preferred  in  Cuba,  though  simple  wading  in  shallow 
water  is  productive  of  some  results.  Of  the  male  population  of  Batabano,  25  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  sponging,  and  about  one-half  of  the  sponges  gathered  by  them  are 
marketed  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  going  to  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Cuba  will  always  be  famous,  however,  for  one  distinct  vegetable  product,  which  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  island.  This  is  tobacco;  for  although  unexcelled 
tobacco  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  a  unique  flavor  attaches  to  that  com- 
ing from  the  limited  area  called  the  "Vuelta  Abajo." 

TOBACCO  is  the  typical  plant  of  Pan  America.  Found  on  the  Western  Continent 
by  the  earliest  explorers,  the  peculiar  use  of  the  plant  became  immediately  popular 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Within  20  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  first  pipe 
on  the  Continent,  smoking  had  become  such  a  universal  habit  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  stigmatized  as  a  vice  meriting  excommunication  by  Pope  Urban  and  a  crime 
deserving  imprisonment  by  King  James.  Despite  these  anathemas,  we  find  the  weed 
so  thriving  in  the  congenial  soil  of  universal  appreciation  that  it  has  become  an  actual 
necessity  to  the  majority  of  mankind  within  the  limit  of  four  centuries. 

The  use  of  tobacco  has  led  to  a  world  industry  that  is  rooted  in  the  very  founda- 
tions of  present-day  civilization.  As  a  measure  of  its  importance,  imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  drastic  consequences  if  by  reason  of  some  extraordinary  supernatural  occur- 
ence the  world's  tobacco  crop  should  be  completely  and  irrecoverably  destroyed,  with 
no  hope  of  even  one  leaf  being  grown  again.  Can  you  realize  the  appalling  social  and 
industrial  revolution  that  would  ensue?  Think  of  the  millions  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, of  the  millionaires  reduced  to  penury,  the  revenues  of  nations  cut  in  half,  and 
the  numberless  millions  suffering  the  pangs  of  acute  craving  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  a  daily  habit.  Smoking  yields  only  to  eating  and  drinking  as  a  universal  habit. 
Over  two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  pounds  of  tobacco  were  grown  in  1909.  This 
would  mean  40  cigars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  the  authorities  differ.  Tobacco  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Tobago,  from  the  island  of  that  name;  it  may  come  from  Tobaco,  a  Province  of  Yuca- 
tan; it  may  be  a  native  word  of  the  aborigines  of  Haiti;  or  a  confusion  of  the  Amer- 
indian name  for  pipe.  Nicotiana  tobacum  is  the  botanical  designation  of  the  plant, 
with  solanum  as  the  family  classification,  which  makes  it  a  cousin  to  the  potato,  the 
tomato,  and  several  other  tubers.  Some  50  varieties  of  the  genus  nicotiana  exist, 
but  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  tobacco  trade  finds  its  origin  in  Nicotiana  rustica 
and  Nicotiana  tobacum.  The  latter  is  cultivated  in  every  one  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  a  striking  fact  which  shows  the  wide  range  of  territory  and 
different  climates  suitable  for  planting  the  nicotine  weed.  Some  varieties  are  not 
unlike  a  narrow-leafed,  wide-spreading,  grass-green  cabbage  in  appearance,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  in  the  method  of  cultivation  from  that  vegetable.  The  leaves  of 
the  tobacco  plant  are  "lanceolate,"  which  means  they  are  rather  narrow,  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  apex  and  the  base,  varying  from  12  to  42  inches  in  length  and  8  to 
24  inches  in  width.  They  wind  around  the  stalk,  alternately  attached,  in  spiral 
fashion.     The  plant  itself  may  be  2  or  8  feet  tall,  according  to  conditions. 
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Tobacco  is  grown  from  seed,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  seed  suitable  to  the  particular  soil  and  climate  of  the  territory  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  produce  the  plant.  Curious  chromatic  influences  affecting  the  leaves  of 
tobacco  are  directly  traceable  to  the  coloring  matter  found  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  planted.  "Crossing"  is  easily  accomplished,  therefore  the  character  of  the 
plant  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  accidental  "crossing"  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  a  highly  specialized  industry, 
and  volumes  have  been  written  dealing  with  the  principles  of  ripening,  curing,  and 
treating  the  plant  for  trade.  The  evolution  of  the  cigar  involves  a  technical  knowl- 
edge comparable  to  that  employed  in  the  highest  arts  and  demands  individualistic 
talent  and  extraordinary  skill.  "Puros"  supplied  to  the  royal  households  of  Europe 
are  a  finished  product  of  at  least  six  different  processes,  each  requiring  special 
expertness  only  acquired  after  constant  years  of  application  with  one  end  in  view. 


A   TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE   INHABANA,  CUBA. 

From  the  selection  of  seeds  for  planting  to  the  rolling  of  the  cured  leaf  wrapper, 
tobacco  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  of  painstaking  care  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  best  results. 

The  finest  quality  of  tobacco  grown  comes  from  Cuba.  It  is  cultivated  within  a 
very  restricted  area  known  as  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  It  costs  approximately  $2,000  to  cultivate  an  acre  there.  But  though  Cuban 
tobacco  is  world  famous,  the  "most  beautiful  isle"  supplies  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  world's  output.  Here  the  United  States  takes  first  place,  with  1,233,800  acres 
under  cultivation,  yielding  984,349,000  pounds  in  1910,  over  a  million  acres  growing 
nearly  a  billion  pounds.  It  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  consumption  in  the 
country  of  greatest  production,  so  the  per  capita  rate  of  7^  pounds  does  not  seem 
out  of  proportion,  but  when  we  analyze  the  figures  and  realize  that  the  men  of  the 
family  must  smoke  the  share  of  the  women  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  non- 
smokers,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  enormous  revenues  raised  on  tobacco  alone. 
In  1910  the  United  States  derived  $82,013,000  from  taxes  on  this  article. 
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India,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  even  Japan,  produce  large  quantities  of  raw  tobacco, 
so  we  see  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  means  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
man,  has  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Brazil 
is  rated  second  to  the  United  States  in  output,  that  country  exporting  64,000,000 
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A   TOBACCO  FIELD. 

Tobacco  is  raised  in  nearly  every  Province  of  Cuba  and  in  value  is  tbe  second  source  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country.  "Probably  the  finest  grade  of  leafcultivated  anywhere  is  that  which  is  produced 
in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio" and  known  as  vuelta  abajo. 

pounds  in  1909,  which  is  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future  when 
the  wealth  of  interior  Brazil  is  opened  to  the  world.  Argentina  consumes  all  of  the 
31,000,000  pounds  grown  within  her  borders  and  imports  more;  in  fact,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  every  country  of  the  Pan  American  Union  grows  tobacco. 
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The  best  cigars  bring  the  highest  prices,  so  it  follows  that  those  interested  in  the 
trade  bend  every  effort  to  produce  the  best.  Gossip  says  that  the  Pope  and  the 
nobility  of  Russia  are  supplied  with  the  very  finest  quality  of  cigar  that  Cuba  can 
produce,  but  as  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  taste  it  is  difficult  to  classify  the  best. 
There  is  no  crop  that  varies  so  much  in  quantity  and  quality  as  tobacco.  The  unini- 
tiated believe  that  a  popular  brand  can  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  excellence  year 
after  year  at  an  unvarying  price.  This  is  practically  an  impossibility,  because  there 
are  so  many  accidental  influences  beyond  the  control  of  man,  each  reacting  beneficially 
or  detrimentally  on  the  tobacco  crop.  However,  skill  in  selection  and  treatment 
enables  dealers  to  approximate  a  unity  of  quality  which  satisfies  the  majority  of 
smokers.  Fastidious  users  of  tobacco  demand  a  cigar  that  draws  easily  and  burns 
evenly  white,  giving  no  taste  of  the  nicotine  content.  In  fact,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  idea,  the  amount  of  nicotine  in  the  average  cigar  is  negligible. 

The  use  of  snuff  was  at  one  time  much  more  the  fashion  than  at  present,  that 
habit  of  taking  tobacco  having  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  who  had  learned  the  trick  from  the  aborigines  of  Brazil.  Eating  or  chewing 
tobacco  was  at  first  the  simple  way  of  taking  it  as  a  medicine,  for  the  Indians  under- 
stood the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  leaf,  but  the  early  settlers  on  the  American 
continents  found  this  a  convenient  way  of  getting  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
plant,  and  the  custom  now  gradually  approaching  desinence  was  universal  among 
the  pioneers.  So  much  has  been  written  anent  the  harmful  effects  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  that  in  conclusion  it  may  be  of  interest  to  smokers  to  have  the  dictum  of 
the  "Lancet"  on  this  point:  "It  (tobacco)  is  innocent  compared  with  alcohol;  it 
does  infinitely  less  harm  than  opium;  it  is  in  no  sense  worse  than  tea;  and  by  the 
side  of  high  living  it  contrasts  most  favorably." 

RAILWAYS    AND    INTERIOR   WATERWAYS. 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  extent  of  railways  in  the  Republic  was  3,416  kilometers 
(2,123  miles). 1  This  makes  Cuba,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  best  served 
Republics  in  America  in  respect  to  railroad  transportation. 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  very  first  countries  to  build  a  railway,  for  there  was  a  line  put 
into  operation  in  1837,  12  years  in  advance  of  Spain,  the  mother  country.  There 
are  four  great  systems  which  have  stretched  their  lines  almost  from  one  extremity  of 
the  island  to  the  other.  Through  trains  run  daily  between  Habana  and  Santiago, 
but  over  tracks  belonging  to  three  different  systems,  and  many  branch  lines  from 
this  main  trunk  connect  the  principal  ports  on  both  the  north  and  south  coasts  with 
the  interior. 

The  four  systems  in  Cuba  are:  The  United  Railways  of  Habana,  the  Cuba  Railroad, 
the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana.  The  first  and  last 
named  have  terminal  stations  in  Habana. 

The  United  Railways  of  Habana  offers  the  first  section  of  this  through  route,  which 
extends  as  far  as  Santa  Clara.  It  has  also  branch  lines  north  and  south,  one  of  which 
runs  to  Batabano,  where  it  connects  with  regular  steamship  service  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Other  ports  reached  by  this  system  are  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  on  the  north,  and  the 
road  is  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Encarnacion,  on  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  the  eastern  system  of  the  Habana-Santiago  route,  running 
between  the  last-named  point  and  Santa  Clara.  It  serves  an  immense  and  relatively 
new  territory  in  the  island,  among  the  principal  ports  being  Antilla,  on  Nipe  Bay, 
which  is  becoming  the  center  for  American  activity  of  all  kinds. 

1  This  represents  the  acbual  mileage  of  the  lines  engaged  in  public  service.  The  difference  between  this 
mileage  and  that  stated  in  the  Annual  Review  for  1910  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  included 
the  mileage  of  the  through  route  between  Habana  and  Santiago  which  passes  over  the  lines  of  three  com- 
panies. 
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The  Cuban  Central  Railway  runs  from  the  ports  of  Concha  and  Caibarien,  on  the 
north  coast,  and  connects  these  two  ports  with  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast.  A  por- 
tion of  this  system  is  used  to  form  part  of  the  through  line  from  Habana  to  Santiago. 

The  main  line  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana  serves  the  famous  tobacco  district 
of  Vuelta  Abajo  and  extends  through  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  Habana  Central  is  an  electric  subm-ban  line  extending  from  Habana  to  Guines 
and  Guanajay,  each  about  30  miles  from  the  capital. 

All  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  are  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies, 
but  the  first  railway  above  mentioned  was  originally  projected  by  the  Government. 
Although  all  the  lines  try  to  establish  direct  connections  with  Habana,  the  capital, 
yet  that  place  is  not  the  center  of  railway  activity,  because  the  tendency  is  becoming 
more  pronounced  to  connect  the  main  trunk  line  and  distributing  areas  of  the  interior 
of  the  island  with  the  nearest  seaport.  In  this  way  the  increasing  production  of  Cuba 
can  reach  the  consuming  markets  in  the  quickest  possible  manner,  and  passengers 
as  well  as  importations  can  be  brought  with  the  least  inconvenience  from  foreign 
shores. 

There  was  much  active  construction  work  on  the  railroads  during  the  year,  and  a 
number  of  new  concessions  were  granted.  The  branch  lines  of  the  Cuba  Railroad 
from  Marti  to  Bayamo  and  Manzanillo  and  from  San  Luis  to  Bayamo,  a  total  of  136 
miles,  were  opened  to  traffic,  thus  putting  the  port  of  Manzanillo  into  rail  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  island  and  opening  up  a  large  section  of  country  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part.  By  the  decree  signed  by  the  President  in  August,  Casilda,  on  the 
south  coast,  and  Trinidad,  further  inland,  will  also  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  other 
cities  of  Cuba,  as  a  new  corporation  is  to  take  over  the  old  Trinidad  Railway  and 
improve  it,  making  a  connection  at  Placetas  del  Sur  with  the  main  line  of  the  Cuba 
Railroad.  Decrees  were  also  signed  for  the  construction  of  lines  from  Sagua  la  Grande 
to  Corralillo,  by  way  of  Rancho  Veloz,  and  from  Cifuentes  to  La  Esperanza  via  San 
Diego  del  Valle. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  and  the  plans  have  since  been  approved 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  railway  station  in  the  city  of  Habana  to  cost  about 
$3,000,000.  This  is  to  be  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  and  three  new  wharves,  to 
cost  $1,000,000,  will  also  be  constructed.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  constructed 
of  American  terra  cotta,  will  be  240  feet  long.  The  main  waiting  room  will  be  72  by 
128  feet  and  will  be  finished  in  Italian  marble  with  mosaic  floor.  When  completed 
it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  Republic. 

Electricity  is  used  as  the  motive  power  for  the  street  railways  of  Habana,  Santiago, 
and  Camaguey,  and  an  electric  line  is  under  construction  in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos. 
The  Habana  Central  lines  and  a  section  of  the  United  Railways  is  also  operated  by  the 
same  power.  The  Cienfuegos,  Palmira  and  Cruces  Railway  and  Power  Co.  has  com- 
menced work  on  an  electric  railroad  and  power  enterprise  which  is  to  connect  a  number 
of  the  cities  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  and  furnish  power  for  electric  light  and 
other  purposes,  using  the  water  power  of  a  number  of  mountain  streams.  It  is  build- 
ing the  street  railway  in  Cienfuegos,  and  will  construct  about  350  miles  of  railroad 
altogether. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  Cuba,  some  of  them  with  a  considerable 
volume  of  water,  they  are  too  short  and  usually  too  swift  to  be  of  any  service  to  navi- 
gation. The  largest  of  these,  the  River  Cauto,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles  for  light-draft  vessels  only,  while  the  Sagua  la  Grande  is  navigable  for  about 
20  miles,  and  several  of  the  other  streams  are  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles  inland. 

THE    PRESS  OF   CUBA. 

Considerable  investigation  has  been  undertaken  concerning  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  printing  press  into  the  island  of  Cuba.  Good  authority  can  be  cited, 
however,  for  the  year  1707,  and  the  honor  should  be  given  to  Habana,  as  there  is  record 
of  a  small  booklet  issued  from  the  capital  at  that  date.     This  places  Cuba  fifth  on  the 
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list  of  countries  in  the  new  world  to  make  use  of  the  art  of  printing,  preceded  only 
by  Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Guatemala,  and  Paraguay. 

The  next  date  on  which  the  printing  press  was  used  in  Cuba  was  1720.  In  1735 
another  press  was  reported  in  Habana,  and  from  1760  to  the  present  there  seems  to 
have  been  practically  no  interruption  to  its  activity.  The  printing  of  books  and 
special  articles  was  very  animated  in  1791  and  after,  encouraged,  too,  by  the  fact  that 
a  press  had  been  established  in  Santiago  in  1771,  although  it  did  not  keep  busy  until 
1792.  The  study  of  Cuba  itself,  however,  was  a  matter  in  which  foreigners  took  far 
greater  interest  than  did  the  natives,  for  books  about  the  island  appeared  more 
numerously  from  European  presses,  while  local  literature  was  confined  to  history  and 
poetry,  or  to  polemical  discussion.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  the  present  the  press  made  its  way  slowly  over  the  island,  meeting,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government. 

The  first  periodical  publication  in  Cuba  was  the  Gazeta  de  la  Habana,  issued  in 
May,  1764,  which  appeared  Mondays,  and  contained  political  and  commercial  notes 
with  various  announcements  of  the  Government.  This  paper  reappeared  in  1782-83 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Government.  (The  Gazeta  de  Madrid  (in  Spain)  had 
been  issued  since  1661.)  In  the  same  year,  1764,  a  small  but  unofficial  paper  was 
issued  for  general  reading  on  Wednesdays,  in  imitation  of  and  therefore  having  the  same 
name  as  the  similar  sheet,  El  Pensador,  in  Madrid . 

More  like  a  newspaper  was  the  Papel  Periodico  de  la  Habana,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  dated  October  24,  1790,  and  which  was  at  the  beginning  a  weekly,  then 
from  1793  to  1805  a  semiweekly,  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  when  it  came  out  three 
times  a  week  as  the  Aviso,  until  its  end,  on  September  1,  1810.  This  was  really 
the  original  literary-economic  periodical  in  Cuba.  The  cities  of  the  island  followed 
the  lead  of  Habana  but  slowly.  Santiago  saw  its  first  paper  in  1805,  Puerto  Principe 
and  Matanzas  in  1813,  Cienfuegos  in  1845,  and  Guantanamo  in  1871,  the  other  places 
of  any  importance  adding  the  newspaper  to  their  life  as  occasion  permitted. 

In  1800  only  three  periodicals  existed  in  Cuba.  In  1831  there  were  13,  in  1860  the 
number  had  increased  to  34,  in  1890  to  135,  in  1894  to  210,  and  at  the  present  time 
undoubtedly  the  list  includes  upward  of  300,  published  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 
Habana  can  claim  more  periodical  publications  than  any  other  one  city,  the  number 
being  above  50,  but  75  towns  outside  the  capital  have  been  the  local  publication  cen- 
ter of  papers,  many  of  them  supporting  several,  and  as  the  interior  of  the  island  becomes 
more  thickly  inhabited,  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  more  acute  national 
spirit,  the  newspaper  press  is  sure  to  attain  greater  proportions. 

The  usual  daily  papers  of  Habana  measm'e  15  or  16  inches  by  23  or  24  inches,  and 
have  8  to  12  pages  of  6  to  7  columns.  The  first  page  has  cable  and  important  home 
news,  perhaps  a  cartoon,  stock-market  reports,  and  a  few  advertisements.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  the  last  page  on  which  the  latter  are  most  generously  displayed.  Adver- 
tisements find  space,  nevertheless,  on  the  inside  pages,  and  being  mixed  with  reading 
matter  there  they  are  quite  prominent.  Considerable  pictorial  display  is  used  also,  in 
advertisements,  and  nothing  is  neglected  in  making  them  attractive  and  interesting. 
The  papers  in  other  cities  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  capital,  but  follow  the  same 
general  characteristics. 

The  circulation  is  a  variable  quality — that  of  the  very  smallest  papers  is  sometimes 
no  more  than  1,000  copies,  while  that  of  the  large  metropolitan  sheets  may  go  as 
high  as  25,000.  The  advertising  rates  are  naturally  in  proportion.  The  column  inch 
is  the  unit,  and  for  this  in  local  papers  10  cents  gold  is  a  common  price  to  pay.  The 
greater  the  circulation  and  the  more  publicity  the  paper  has,  the  higher  the  rate,  until 
40  and  50  cents  is  asked,  with  corresponding  figures  for  frequent  insertions  and  larger 
space  occupied. 
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